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Seeking  Values  in  Spending  Choices 


We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war 
We  seek  a  society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all 
We  seek  a  community  where  every  person's  potential 
may  be  fulfilled 
We  seek  an  earth  restored.... 

The  104th  Congress  is  engaged  in  a  dialogue  about 
values  —  and  the  apparent  outcome  of  that  dialogue  is 
disturbing.  Budget  proposals  and  debates  give  names 
and  dollar  values  to  the  investments  we  might  make 
—  corporately  —  toward  a  future  for  this  nation  and 
for  the  world. 

We're  deeply  concerned  that  "you  get  what  you  pay 
for,"  and  both  the  President's  proposal  and  Congress's 
recent  actions  offer  to  pay  too  much  for  the  wrong 
things.  We're  now  paying  for  a  widening  gap  between 
a  few  rich  and  many  poor,  the  dismantling  of  a  U.S. 
industrial  jobs  base,  the  enrichment  of  weapons  mak¬ 
ers  and  purveyors,  and  a  militarized  form  of  law 
enforcement.  Consider  this: 

•  The  104th  Congress  plans  to  increase  spending  for 
war  and  decrease  spending  for  the  United  Nations 
and  other  multilateral  organizations  that  build 
peace.  Advocates  of  increased  military  spending 
argue  that  Pentagon  spending  has  dropped  35% 
from  the  Reagan-era  peak  of  Fiscal  Year  1985  (FY85). 
But,  by  all  accounts,  the  Reagan  military  spending 
buildup  was  an  aberration  rather  than  a  standard. 
The  U.S.  now  spends  more  than  the  next  five  highest 
military  spenders  combined  —  and  most  of  them  are 
U.S.  allies,  not  enemies. 

•  As  Congress  makes  drastic  cuts  in  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  for  human  security  —  tearing  the  so-called 
social  safety  net  —  it  has  so  far  failed  to  increase 


the  minimum  wage  of  the  working  poor.  But  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  asked  the  Pentagon  to  share  in  the 
government-wide  belt-tightening  mandate; 
instead.  Congress  increased  Pentagon  spending  by 
several  billion  dollars  in  FY96,  with  another 
increase  planned  for  FY97. 

•  Over  the  last  two  decades,  eighty  percent  of  the  U.S. 
work  force  has  suffered  a  drop  in  wages  despite  a 
one-third  increase  in  the  real  per  capita  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product.  Due  to  tax  breaks,  the  already-rich  are 
pocketing  a  substantial  share  of  that  gain.  "Probably 
no  country  has  ever  had  as  large  a  shift  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  earnings  without  having  gone  through  a 
revolution  or  losing  a  major  war,"  says  economist 
Lester  Thurow. 

•  "The  richest  one-half  of  1%  of  the  U.S.  population 
increased  their  share  of  the  nation's  wealth  from  24% 
in  1983  to  29%  in  1989.. .The  holdings  of  those 
500,000  families  were  worth  $2.5  trillion  in  1983.  By 
1989,  they  had  risen  to  $5  trillion...[These]  holdings 
grew  by  almost  three  times  as  much  as  the  national 
debt  grew  during  that  same  period,"  according  to 
Rep.  David  Obey  (WI),  addressing  the  Center  for 
National  Policy. 

As  Congress  and  the  White  House  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  spending  and  tax  choices,  we  must  ask 
whether  these  choices  move  our  society  closer  to  our 
goals  of  peace,  human  security,  and  a  healing  of  the 
earth?  Or  do  these  choices  invest  further  in  an  engine 
of  destruction,  splitting  our  society  with  deeper 
chasms,  and  moving  the  prospects  of  healing  and 
recovery  further  out  of  reach? 

-  Joe  Volk 
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The  President's  Proposed  Federal  Budget  —  FY97 


The  Big  Numbers:  (Proposed  FY97  Outlays) 


Current  military  spending . $272.2  billion 

Veterans'  and  related  programs . $38.6  billion 

Interest  on  past  military  spending . $192.0  billion 

Interest  on  rest  of  federal  debt . $154.0  billion 

International  cooperation  (non-military)  ....$15.1  billion 

Responses  to  poverty . $258.6  billion 

All  other  programs . 257.8  billion 


Total  Federal  Fund  Outlays  for  FY97  $1,188.5  billion 

(That's  one  trillion,  one  hundred  eighty  eight  billion,  five  hundred 
million  dollars.) 


I - 1 

•  Trust  funds  and  off-budget  spending  j 

j  (not  in  the  budget  pie):  1 


I  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  . $315.1  billion  \ 

1  Other  off-budget  spending  1 

I  (Postal  Service) . $2.6  billion  j 

!  Other  Trust  Funds . $137.1  billion  ! 

I _ I 


To  receive  a  summary  table  showing  FY96  estimated  spending  and 
FY97  proposed  spending,  ask  FCNL  for  G-641-BUD.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  table  (eight  pages)  showing  individual  programs  in  most  cate¬ 
gories,  ask  FCNL  for  G-642-BUD. 
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Military  Spending  —  Still  High  —  Still  Rising 


If  the  Pentagon  maintains  "current  services"  —  that  is, 
continues  current  programs  with  adjustments  for 
expected  inflation  —  military  spending  would  rise 
above  $300  billion  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Both  Congress  (in  the  FY96  budget  resolution)  and 
President  Clinton  (in  his  FY97  budget  proposal)  are 
moving  toward  more  modest  growth  in  the  military 
budget.  After  some  intertwining  dips  and  turns,  both 
propose  to  spend  in  FY02  about  what  we're  spending 
now  on  the  military. 

At  the  same  time,  by  FY02,  both  Congress  and  the 
President  have  promised  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
both  are  talking  about  tax  cuts.  That  means  that  all  the 
deficit-cutting  will  come  from  spending  reductions  in 
non-military  programs. 

Only  the  Progressive  Caucus  is  proposing  realistic  cuts 
in  the  military  budget.  The  Sensible  Military  Spending 
Act  of  1996,  HR  3202,  introduced  by  Rep.  Peter 
DeFazio  (OR)  and  supported  by  the  Progressive  Cau¬ 
cus,  cuts  military  spending  to  $220  billion  by  FYOl. 
This  level  of  spending  would  still  support  a  massive 
military  machine,  which  is  now  present  in  more  than 
300  installations  around  the  world. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Reducing  military  spend¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  top  four 
budget  cuts  chosen  by  vot¬ 
ers  surveyed  in  a  1994  H.J. 

Kaiser /Harvard  survey. 

More  than  half  of  those 
surveyed  favored  military 
spending  cuts. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Amid  the  heated  debates 
about  how  far  and  how 
fast  to  cut  federal  spend¬ 
ing,  ...the  only  bone  of 
serious  contention  was 
whether  Clinton's  long¬ 
term  plans  to  increase 
defense  spending  were 
ambitious  enough."  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  March  9, 

1996. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

What  three  countries  pay 
more  per  capita  for  their 
military  than  the  U.S.?  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Israel.  The  U.S.  pays  $1153  per  person. 


Military  Spending  Proposals 
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A  Nation  That  Cares? 
Increasing  Poverty;  Inadequate  Response 


The  real  story  about  the  President's  budget  for 
poverty  programs  has  little  to  do  with  the  relative 
changes  in  proposed  program  funding  from  last  year 
through  FY  97.  The  President  proposes  to  maintain 
or  modestly  increase  funding  for  most  poverty  pro¬ 
grams.  Further,  his  proposed  budget  is  likely  to  be 
far  more  generous  for  poverty  programs  than  the 
104th  Congress  is  likely  to  be — if  and  when  our  legis¬ 
lators  get  around  to  making  appropriations.  The  real 
story  is  about  the  widening  gap  between  the  level  of 
poverty  in  America  and  the  level  commitment  by  the 
American  people  and  our  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  to  address  human  needs  —  especially  the 
needs  of  the  most  vulnerable. 

Poverty  is  growing,  yet  participation  in  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  is  declining.  The  number  of  children  in 
poverty  in  the  U.S.  grew  from  12  million  (19  percent) 


States  Hold  the  Key 

This  year,  the  budget  numbers  are  not  the  biggest 
concern  for  poverty  program  advocates.  More 
important  now  are  the  debates  about  turning  the 
responsibility  for  poverty  programs  over  to  state 
agencies  and  law-makers,  and  the  questions 
about  how  these  funds  will  be  distributed  and 
used  by  the  states.  Among  other  things,  pro¬ 
posed  changes  would  allow  states  to  exclude  mil¬ 
lions  who  now  receive  benefits  under  federal 
programs  from  receiving  benefits  under  new 
state  programs.  For  example,  children  over  the 
age  of  12  in  low-income  families  could  be  exclud¬ 
ed  from  receiving  health  care  benefits  with  the 
rest  of  their  families  under  Medicaid. 

Welfare  reform  proposals  would  allow  states  to 
reduce  their  matching  funding  for  these  pro¬ 
grams  by  as  much  as  $250  billion  over  the  next 
seven  years.  They  would  allow  states  to  cut  off 
benefits  to  people  once  they  reach  a  five-year  life¬ 
time  maximum,  even  if  their  persistent  poverty  is 
a  result  of  economic  or  employment  factors 
beyond  their  control.  Many  states  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  significant  cut  backs  in  benefits  and  ser¬ 
vices,  anticipating  these  changes  in  the  law. 


to  almost  15  million  (22 
percent)  between  1989 
and  1993 — a  25  percent 
increase.  Yet,  a  declining 
number  of  children  in 
poverty  are  receiving 
benefits  from  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC).  In 
1973,  84  percent  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  poverty  received 
AFDC  benefits.  In  1992, 
only  63  percent  received  AFDC  benefits. 

Even  for  those  who  do  get  assistance,  the  value  of 
those  benefits  has  declined  dramatically.  Between 
1972  and  1993,  the  buying  power  of  the  average 
monthly  benefits  from  AFE)C  and  food  stamps  for  a 
mother  and  two  children  with  no  earnings  declined 
26  percent. 

More  are  on  the  edge  of  poverty.  The  number  of 
"working  poor"  is  increasing.  The  number  of  full¬ 
time  workers  earning  the  minimum  wage  or  less 
increased  16  percent  between  1988  and  1994,  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  full-time,  full-year  mini¬ 
mum-wage  earnings  continued  to  decline.  In  1993,  a 
family  of  four  relying  on  a  single,  full-time  minimum- 
wage  income  remained  $5,685  below  the  poverty 
level.  Increasing  numbers  of  households  (18  million 
in  1994)  are  relying  on  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
to  help  keep  them  from  falling  into  poverty. 

Two  full-time  incomes  are  now  needed  in  many 
households  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  wage  earner  twenty  years  ago.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  have  been  forced  by  lay-offs,  plant 
closings,  and  corporate  downsizing  into  lower-wage 
jobs  with  reduced  or  no  benefits.  As  many  as  30  mil¬ 
lion  workers  are  now  classified  as  "underem¬ 
ployed" — wanting  full-time,  permanent  work,  but 
settling  for  part-time,  temporary,  or  contract  work 
with  minimal  security  and  benefits.  Forty  million 
Americans  have  no  health  insurance,  up  13  percent 
between  1990  and  1993.  Lacking  sufficient  health 
insurance,  thousands  of  families  are  being  forced 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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(continued  from  page  4) 

closer  to  poverty  by  the  medical  needs  of  loved  ones. 
As  a  result  of  these  trends,  more  and  more  American 
families  are  living  from  paycheck  to  paycheck,  with 
little  ability  to  absorb  the  financial  shocks  of  an 
unstable  economic  environment.  They  are  living  on 
the  economic  edge,  only  a  step  away  from  crisis. 

Poverty  programs  positively  help  people  in  need. 
The  federal  government  stepped  in  strongly  in  the 
1930's  and  the  1960's  for  good  reason:  private,  state, 
and  local  efforts  were  wholly  inadequate  to  address 
the  growing  challenge  of  poverty  across  the  nation. 
Federal  programs  improved  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  helped  them  to  move  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency. 

Budget  cuts  versus  social  investment.  Today's  bud¬ 
get  process  is  being  driven  by  the  demand  to  balance 
the  budget  by  any  means  necessary,  rather  than  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  national  needs.  What  would 
it  really  take  to  move  people  from  welfare  to  work  in 
this  country?  How  must  our  government  policies 
and  institutions  adapt  to  meet  the  economic  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  next  century  with  compassion,  justice, 
fairness,  and  fundamental  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
each  citizen?  How  can  we  best  provide  for  the 
human  security  of  each  person?  These  questions  are 
not  getting  much  attention — either  in  the  White 
House  or  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Close  the  gap.  Clearly,  the  nation's  response  to 
poverty  leaves  a  significant  and  growing  gap  of 
unmet  basic  needs.  That  gap  is  not  being  filled, 
either  by  state  and  local  governments,  or  by  the 
efforts  of  private  citizens  and  organizations.  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton's  budget  will  not  improve  the  plight  of 
our  most  vulnerable  citizens,  and  Congress'  pro¬ 
posed  funding  reductions  and  reforms  will  further 
worsen  their  plight.  Clearly,  a  stronger,  more 
focused  response  is  needed,  if  this  nation  is  resolved 
to  end  poverty.  The  alternative  —  accepting  poverty 
as  an  unavoidable  companion  of  free  enterprise  — 
would  be  an  unsavory  and  unworthy  outcome  for  a 
nation  that  cares  about  its  people. 

(Sources;  Center  on  Hunger,  Poverty  and  Nutrition,  1995,  "State¬ 
ment  on  Key  Welfare  Reform  Issues:  The  Empirical  Evidence"; 
Bread  for  the  World  Institute,  1995,  "Let's  Get  Real  About  Welfare"; 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1995,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States.) 


Deficit  Reduction 
Squeezes  Human  Needs 
Programs 

Republicans  and  Democrats  have  agreed  on  two  key 
points  about  deficit  spending: 

•  deficit  spending  has  to  end  in  seven  years,  and 

•  military  spending  will  not  be  reduced  in  order  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget. 

This  means  that  deficit  reductions,  between  now  and 
FY02,  will  translate  into  reductions  in  non-military 
programs,  especially  human  needs  programs  in  the 
U.S.  and  non-military  international  programs. 


What  about  new  revenues?  Tax  cuts  in  the  early  '80s 
contributed  heavily  to  the  federal  debt.  Following  the 
tax  cuts  of  '81  and  '82,  the  federal  government  did  not 
have  sufficient  income  to  meet  expenses  (including 
rapidly  climbing  military  spending),  and  deficits 
boomed  upward.  But  neither  Democrats  nor  Republi¬ 
cans  are  proposing  to  restore  those  lost  revenues,  by 
taxing  the  very  wealthy  corporations  and  individuals 
who  received  windfalls  from  the  Reagan-era  tax  cuts. 
An  observation  by  Rep.  George  Miller  (CA)  reported 
in  The  Nation  recently,  was  on  point:  "...if  corporations 
paid  today  the  taxes  that  they  [paid]  forty  years  ago, 
the  deficit  would  vanish  within  the  year." 
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Small  Gestures  for  a  Big  World 


The  tiniest  slice  of  the  federal  budget  pie  (1.3%)  con¬ 
tains  a  sundry  assortment  of  small  programs;  in  sum,  it 
represents  the  U.S.  government's  commitment  to  glob¬ 
al  cooperation. 

Aid  for  Sustainable  Development.  About  one  third  of 
the  slender  slice  supports  development  aid  in  poor 
countries.  These  programs  have  been  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  budget  axe.  Overall,  U.S.  support  of  sus¬ 
tainable  development  programs  was  reduced  by  12% 
between  FY96  and  FY95.  But  this  general  reduction  — 
harsh  as  it  is  —  hides  some  significantly  deeper  cuts  in 
key  programs.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association,  for  example,  which 
lends  money  particularly  to  very  poor  countries,  was 
cut  by  40%  in  FY96,  and  U.S.  support  of  several  other 
development  banks  was  reduced  by  a  range  of  cuts 
from  28%  to  45%. 

President  Clinton's  proposed  budget  for  FY97  essen¬ 
tially  leaves  these  cuts  in  place,  with  two  important 
exceptions:  the  proposal  restores  funding  for  the 
multilateral  African  Development  Fund  and  a  related 
U.S.  program  called  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa.  Both  of  these  important  programs  had  been 
"zeroed"  in  FY95. 

International  Security  and  Peace  Building.  A  large 
part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  affairs  agenda  —  and  about 


40%  of  the  non-military 
foreign  affairs  budget  — 
is  dedicated  to  supporting 
emerging  democracies 
and  strategic  allies.  Half 
of  the  Economic  Support 
Fund,  for  example,  is 
channelled  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  and  substantial 
programs  support  the 
newly  independent  states 


of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Eastern  Euro¬ 


pean  and  Baltic  countries.  Contributions  to  peacekeep¬ 
ing  missions,  and  to  on-going  preventative  efforts 
(such  as  U.N.  dues,  support  for  the  Non-Proliferation 
and  Disarmament  Fund,  and  the  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency)  also  fall  in 
this  category.  Funding  for  these  purposes  has 
remained  at  the  same  low  levels  in  FY95  and  FY96,  and 


President  Clinton's  proposal  continues  that  pattern. 


Foreign  Affairs  Operations  require  another  20%  of  the 
foreign  affairs  budget.  This  20%  pays  for  the  diplomat¬ 
ic  missions,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  certain  interna¬ 
tional  law  enforcement  efforts  such  as  narcotics  control 
and  anti-terrorism  efforts.  The  FY96  budget  trimmed 
these  funds  by  about  10%;  President  Clinton's  propos¬ 
al  would  restore  some  funds. 


U.S.  Foreign  Affairs  Budget 

FY  1996  ^ 


$  Billions 


Trade  Assistance  takes  up  a  small  but 
growing  part  of  the  foreign  assistance  bud¬ 
get.  The  largest  program  in  this  category  is 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank,  which  pri¬ 
marily  assists  U.S.  businesses. 

If  military  foreign  aid  were  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  "international  cooperation" 
pie-slice,  it  would  add  another  $2.3  billion 
to  the  mix,  bringing  the  total  to  about 
$18.2  billion.  Direct  military  foreign  aid  is 
a  diminishing  part  of  the  overall  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  budget.  Instead  of  grants, 
more  aid  is  now  given  in  the  form  of 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  weapons  and 
military  equipment.  When  combined 
with  other  programs  that  indirectly  sup¬ 
port  U.S.  security  concerns,  military  for¬ 
eign  aid  dwarfs  U.S.  efforts  to  promote 
sustainable  development. 
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Resources 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  more  than  one,  please  send  a  donation  to  cover  copying  and  sending. 
Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  the  list  (with  your  name  and  address  on  the  back)  and  send  to  FCNL. 


□  Tax  Fax.  A  quick  set  of  facts  about  U.S.  taxes.  1  page . G-630-E)OM 

□  Cuba.  Co-signed  letter  to  Congress  and  the  President . C-629-FOR 

□  Landmines.  Letter  to  the  Washington  Post  by  Senator  Patrick  Leahy. . R-631-MIL 

□  Peace  Tax  Fund  in  Plain  English,  updated . .G-632-EX3M 

□  Budget  -  Summary.  A  summary  table  to  accompany  FCNL's  budget  pie,  2  pp . G-641-BUD 


n  □  Budget  -  Long  Form.  A  complete  table,  8  pp.  to  accompany  FCNL's  budget  pie  analysis,  with  details 


on  program  funding . .G-642-BUD 

□  Budget  -  Low  Income  Programs.  A  table  of  FY96  -  FY97  spending  on  these  programs . G-645-BUD 

□  Budget  -  Foreign  Affairs.  A  table  of  FY96  -  FY97  spending  on  these  programs . G-646-BUD 

□  Code  of  Conduct  Action  Alert  to  West  Virginia  Friends . L-644-MIL 

. 


Legislative  News 


School  of  the  Americas.  H.R.  2652,  by  Rep.  Joe 
Kennedy(MA),  would  close  the  School  of  the  Americas 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  "Academy  for  Democracy 
and  Civil  Military  Relations."  The  academy  would 
train  both  civilians  and  military  personnel  in  human 
rights  and  civilian  control  of  the  military;  it  would  be 
prohibited  from  teaching  combat  skills.  Please  ask  your 
representative  to  consider  co-sponsoring  H.R.  2652. 

Haiti.  The  story  on  Haiti  continues  to  simmer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  article  by  Allan  Naim  in  The  Nation,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  placed  numerous 
agents  within  the  rebuilt  Haitian  National  Police.  They 
have  also  stmck  a  deal  with  jailed  leader  Emmanuel 
"Toto"  Constant  to  deport  him  eventually  back  to  Haiti 
under  high  security  and  U.S.  protection. 

The  State  Department  continues  to  withhold  docu¬ 
ments  (seized  in  U.S.  raids  in  '94)  legally  belonging  to 
Haiti,  and  essential  to  prosecutors  seeking  to  try  Con¬ 
stant  on  nine  counts  of  murder,  attempted  murder,  and 
torture.  Negotiations  to  return  some  of  the  documents 
determined  to  be  "nonsensitive"  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  have  included  attempts  to  guarantee  restrictions 
on  Haiti's  right  to  use  the  documents.  The  restrictions 
are  meticulous  and  appear  to  be  designed  to  guard 


against  investigation  or  leaks  of  information  regarding 
links  between  the  U.S.  and  a  hit  squad  known  as 
FRAPH. 

Assault  Weapons  Ban.  On  March  22,  the  House  voted 
to  repeal  the  ban  on  assault  weapons,  to  allow  individ¬ 
uals  to  own  and  carry  military-style  weapons.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  has  not  voted  on  the  repeal,  and  may  not  take  up 
the  issue  in  this  year's  short  session.  Please  communi¬ 
cate  with  your  senators  even  so,  to  be  sure  they  know 
your  views.  Call  your  representative's  office  also,  to 
ask  about  his  or  her  vote  on  the  repeal  (H.R.  125)  and 
to  express  your  support  or  disapproval. 


FCNL 

PreveiU^eficit  Spending 

Nearly  half  of  the  annual  donations  to  FCNL 
arrive  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  yet  our  bills 
and  expenses  must  be  paid  monthly.  Gifts  early  in 
the  year  have  a  special  value  in  reducing  the  FCNL 
"summer  deficit."  Thank  you  for  supporting 
FCNL's  year-round  work! 
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ISSIDE 

FCNL’S  ANNUAL 
BUDGET  ANALYSIS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:  Joe  Volk, 
Ned  Stowe,  Kathy  Guthrie,  Ruth  Flower,  and 
Aura  Kanegis. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail- 
ings.Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  300  North  Zeeb  Road, 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Budget  Matters  —  Or  Does  It? 


At  a  community  center  meeting,  a  county  staff  member 
reports  her  frustrations  with  the  senior  center's  meals 
program.  Because  of  budget  cuts,  she  says,  she  can 
provide  meals  for  only  25  seniors  —  but  at  least  30  are 
regular  attenders  at  the  center.  She  knows  that  many 
of  them  are  not  fixing  adequate  meals  for  themselves  at 
home.  She  appeals  for  donations  and  creative  ideas, 
and  people  at  the  meeting  respond  generously.  But  the 
solutions  offered  are  temporary,  and  —  like  most  chari¬ 
table  efforts  —  unreliable. 

Have  the  people  at  the  community  meeting  thought 
about  where  the  funding  comes  from  for  that  small  but 
important  program?  The  "congregate  meals"  pro¬ 
grams  —  providing  nutritious  midday,  social  meals  for 
low-income  senior  citizens  —  are  just  one  tiny  sliver  in 
a  large  federal  budget  pie.  Nationwide,  the  program 
cost  only  $6  million  in  FY95,  a  mere  blink  in  the  eye  of 
the  Pentagon  budget.  But  the  program's  budget 
authority  was  cut  to  nothing  in  FY96  and  FY97. 

Why  isn't  there  enough  funding  to  put  lunch  on  the 
table  for  30  seniors  instead  of  25?  How  can  you  help 
others  in  your  community  to  ask  this  type  of  question, 
to  find  the  answer,  and  to  act  on  their  understanding  of 
budget  decisions?  Here  are  some  ideas  gleaned  from 
the  efforts  of  grassroots  activists  around  the  country: 

1.  Act  on  immediate  openings  —  like  the  one  at  the 
community  center  meeting.  Contact  a  local  office 
of  your  representative  to  ask  for  specific  informa¬ 
tion.  Form  a  delegation  to  visit  with  the  represen¬ 
tative  to  raise  your  specific  concerns  or  invite  the 
representative  to  your  place. 


2.  Take  advantage  of  fairs,  festivals,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  events  where  your  group  can  have  a  table. 
Arrange  an  inviting  display  (or  an  interactive 
"game,"  if  possible)  on  your  topic,  with  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  and  attractive  handouts. 

3.  Arrange  for  an  educational  display  at  your  local 
public  library.  Sponsor  an  essay  or  art  contest  for 
local  students  on  some  aspect  of  the  federal  budget 
or  other  spending  issue. 

4.  Sponsor  a  public  forum  on  the  federal  budget, 
with  a  panel  of  knowledgeable  speakers.  Invite 
advocates  and  activists  within  the  community  to 
comment  on  their  spending  priorities,  and  to  imag¬ 
ine  how  they  might  write  a  federal  budget. 

5.  Convene  a  study  circle  or  an  FCNL  EPIcenter  on 
topics  relating  to  federal  spending.  Meet  with  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  interested  friends  to  discuss  the  federal  bud¬ 
get,  the  arms  trade,  the  United  Nations  or  other 
issues.  New  study  packets  on  the  United  Nations 
and  on  the  impact  of  the  federal  budget  in  your 
community  will  be  available  sooon. 

6.  Communicate  your  concerns  and  yom  views. 

Find  out  about  the  funding  for  a  program  that 
concerns  you  deeply.  Then  resolve  to  communi¬ 
cate  what  you've  learned  in  at  least  three  ways. 
You  might  choose  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
your  local  paper,  or  to  call  in  to  a  radio  program, 
or  to  write  to  one  or  more  of  your  congressional 
delegation,  or  to  distribute  a  fact  sheet  to  friends 
and  neighbors,  or  to  invite  others  to  communicate 
their  concerns.  Each  action  multiplies  itself,  and 
each  is  worthy  on  its  own. 


